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A Christmas Thought | ~ | 


HIS is only a fragment of meditation upon the 
meaning of Christmas and the New Year. It 
is in a sense remote from those immediate concerns 
of war and social reconstruction and the responsi- 
bilities of the Churches which called Christianity and 
Crisis into being ; and yet, as we know full well, the 
power and clearness of insight with which we deal 
with the immediate concerns is in direct proportion 
to the depths from which they spring. The meaning 
of peace and good will, the carrying power of the 
angelic songs, the cumulative effect of the children’s 
merrymaking, the Santa Clauses and the lovely 
Christmas carols, depend, all of them, upon some- 
thing far deeper. The depth from which they spring 
is the eternal world. Christmas is the moment of the 
unfolding of the mystery of the ages. It takes us 
back beyond time, above it, beneath it into a world in 
which time appears but as a vehicle of eternal pur- 
pose! “The mystery which hath been from all ages 
and generations now hath been manifested to his 
saints,” says St. Paul. “The Word, which was in 
the beginning, which was with God and which was 
God,” “the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
The vision of the open heavens, of the eternal re- 
vealed in the temporal brings the Christian to his 
knees. His mood is awe-struck. That in the little 
child whose birth we celebrate we have been led 
in to the very center of God’s eternal purpose is an 
overwhelming fact of faith. A new deep tone vibrates 
through the merry songs. The carols give place to 

the great hymns: 

“Of the Father’s love begotten, 
E’er the worlds began to be,” 
and 
“God of God, Light of Light, 
Lo he abhors not the Virgin’s womb.” 


Something stupendous has happened. A new age has 
dawned. That which was hidden is revealed. Man 
as God would have him is no longer a secret in the 
bosom of eternity. 

The early Church lived in this faith. St. Paul is 
never weary of telling his fellow Christians that they 
are new creatures, new creations, in Christ. Indeed, 
the whole of God’s created world is concerned, so 
he believes, that this new life be brought to birth. 


Ui 
The Johannine writings coulhtirtanhdaeiaiite of the 
new life which has entered the world. The Chris- 
tians came to think of themselves as in fact a third 
race, born into the likeness of Christ, and He the 
mystery of the ages revealed; the meaning of the 
Eternal Word made flesh. 

If the meaning of Christmas runs deep as these 
words declare, it brings a life, a dignity and a power 
into the Christian heart as it faces the world of 
today, the world of suffering and death, and yet a 
world touched with vague hope for the future. 

We do not know the outcome of our struggle, we 
who have the humbling sense of belonging to this 
new race and new era, we who belong not to the past 
but to the future. We do know that the Kingdom of 
God is present in Christ. We do know that it will 
not come dropping from the heavens in some strange 
full-bodied form. Only with toil and prayers is 
way made for it through the horror of the sin and 
the tragedy of the ignorance of men. Thus of the 
outcome of our struggle, the when or the where of 
it we do not know. But we do know that as we live 
and work and pray in the spirit of Him whom we 
call the Word made flesh, we are identified, weak as 
we are, with the eternal purpose of God. Some- 
thing of the cosmic vastness of God’s working is re- 
flected in our poor and futile effort, just as the 
Eternal Word is revealed in the small child of Christ- 
mas Day. 

If that be true (and certainly it is the Christian 
faith of the ages), dignity and power come into all 
our struggle. It is lifted into the Eternal. Indeed 
that is for our ordinary everyday life much of the 
meaning of the Incarnation. Just as the small child 
whom we at Christmastide picture lying in the man- 
ger, the untutored shepherds kneeling before him, 
the rude stable walls about him, is the Eternal Word 
made manifest, so the dignity of God enters into the 
commonplace of our lives. When as we struggle 
along in our routine and dull tasks, it seems as if 
all the lift and joy and worthwhileness had gone out 
of them, we may well remember those seventeenth 
century verses: 


“Hark, hark the wise Eternal Word 
Like a weak infant cries.” 
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God as has been so often said does not despise the 
little things. The doctrine of the Incarnation, as 
we have noted, means that. The weak infant can 
be the very vehicle of God’s gift of himself. 

All of this which bears so definitely upon our indi- 
vidual lives, has bearing, too, upon the world task and 
world responsibility of the Church and the churches 
today. If only the churches could exhaust that task 
and meet that responsibility by pronouncements con- 
cerning God’s will, by careful declaration -of the 
moral law and the claims of Christian love, how easy 
it would be. But the trouble is that the Word became 
flesh; all these great visions, these glowing hopes 
have to be realized in a workaday world. The states- 
man whose heart is stirred by the vision of a world 
of freedom and cooperative effort, perhaps in his 
imagination a very glimpse of the Kingdom of God, 
must take the vision into a field of conflicting inter- 
ests, of sordid intrigue and of partisan politics. He 
must translate it into resolutions which will pass 
legislative bodies and into schemes which will work 
in a society which is essentially pragmatic. 

Then it is that we who belong, however unde- 
servingly, to that new race which was born on 
Christmas Day must take heart for the future. All 
the work we have to do will be lifted into the 
eternal purpose of God, and get dignity, worth and 
meaning. The infant cries. But “hark, hark, it is 
the wise Eternal Word.” ELP. 


Is Peace Being Made? 


db ewes conference between the leaders of the big 
powers at Cairo and Teheran has not been 
hailed with as much satisfaction as the initial con- 
ference of the foreign ministers at Moscow. To 
understand the reason for this is to perceive the 
many great perils which must be avoided if we 
would have a stable peace. 

The Moscow Conference was greeted with general 
satisfaction because a basic agreement between the 
great powers is the precondition of any stable peace. 
But it is only the beginning and not the end of the 
road to peace. Cairo and Teheran have prompted 
criticism and apprehension because it is not certain 
that the subsequent conferences have made progress 
upon that road. The Teheran communique was very 
brief, all too brief. Perhaps the conference dealt 
primarily with military matters and arrived at a de- 
cision on the date of the continental invasion. But 
it is difficult to imagine that issues of the peace were 
not discussed. Perhaps the statement of the leaders 





gave no hint on how the issues were solved, because 
no solution was reached. Perhaps a solution was 
reached which only mitigates and does not resolve 
the conflict of interest between the great powers. 


The most disappointing feature of the communique 
was that it gave no hint on how the powers intend 
to reorganize Europe. Europe can not be organized 
without the initiative of the great powers. But it 
can not be organized merely by an alliance between 
three essentially non-European hegemonous powers. 
Europe requires a new unity for its political and 
economic health. 


If the partnership of the great powers achieves 
nothing more than an agreement to partition Europe 
into spheres of influence in which each of the great 
powers can exercise authority without hindrance by 
the others, the next war will only have been post- 
poned and not prevented. We have no right to 
assume, of course, that Teheran arrived at so nega- 
tive a result. But we have reason to be fearful that 
no positive agreements were reached, and that, there- 
fore a negative result remains as a possible peril. 


Meanwhile it is also disquieting that the fate of 
the world is being decided by the leaders of three 
great powers without an adequate engagement of 
democratic opinion in the process of peace-making. 
The secrecy is partly an unavoidable by-product of 
the policy of linking war strategy with peace strategy. 
This policy must be commended on the whole. The 
statecraft of the last world war separated the prob- 
lems of the war and the peace too much. It is im- 
portant that the mutual relations of the war be 
carried over into the peace without a definite break. 
This is evidently being done at the present time. Yet 
the dangers of the policy are enormous. It is quite 
possible for a few men to lay the essential founda- 
tions for the post-war world now without the impact 
of public opinion upon their policies. It is to be 
hoped therefore that Churchill’s report to parliament 
and a desirable and probable report by Roosevelt 
to our own congress will give us more information on 
the real meaning of the Teheran agreement, particu- 
larly insofar as it extends beyond military strategy. 


The power-political realities make it inevitable that 
the three or four great powers among the victorious 
nations should have the initiative in determining the 
essential conditions of the peace. To quarrel with 
this fact is to quarrel with an inexorable factor in 
history. But if their power is not used wisely and 
with self-restraint, the resulting peace will be neither 
just nor stable. The force of self-restraint must 
be supplied by the conscience of the people, operat- 
ing through a vital democratic process. RN. 
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The Responsibilities and Perils of Imperialism 
A British View 
J. C. BACON 


F we are to obtain the best possible results, and 

the sacrifices made in men and material in this 
war are not to be made in vain, it is imperative that 
we should think clearly about the relations between 
nations. One of the greatest dangers is the use and 
abuse of certain terms which in the struggle of con- 
tending parties have acquired high emotional con- 
tent. There are several of these but probably there 
is none that excites more emotion and less intelligent 
thought than the word “imperialism.” It is the 
contention of this article that the word should be 
regarded as possessing in itself no ethical meaning. 
That imperialism is a-moral. It has been used, as 
argument demanded, to stand for the best and the 
worst in the relations of more privileged nations 
and peoples to others tess fortunate. While we 
regard the word as a party cry we shall never learn 
to distinguish between those features of it that are 
good and helpful and those that are evil and tend 
to disintegrate the true life of nations. 


There is not the slightest doubt that at the end of 
this war certain nations will be faced with oppor- 
tunities of imperialism far in excess of anything that 
any individual nation has faced and that they will 
be exposed to temptations of exploitation unparalleled 
in the history of the world. There is, however, another 
danger, equal or even greater, arising from the desire 
to avoid these sins, and that is to escape from the 
whole situation in which the temptation to these 
sins arises. In the desire to avoid all possibilities 
of imperialism a nation may lend itself not merely 
in an impossible isolation but in a grave dereliction 
of duty more serious even than all the sins to which 
imperialism has led. Roman imperialism and British 
imperialism have both alike presented the world with 
the strangest admixture of the noble and the base, 
of unselfish service and wicked self-seeking. We 
shall be equally misled if we attempt to justify what 
is wrong or to overlook what is good. The tests to 
which the British Empire was subjected both in 1914 
and 1939 and the response evoked are surely mani- 
fest proof that the imperial idea was not entirely 
bad. We cannot therefore dismiss imperialism off- 
hand as an evil to be eradicated from the life of 
nations and we certainly have no right to do so 
without any clear idea of an alternative to put in its 
place. If we have learned any lesson in the period 
between the two wars, it should certainly be that the 
nations of the world cannot live in isolated depart- 
ments, and what is not possible for Norway or Hol- 
land cannot surely be enjoyed by more fortunate 


nations alone. Neither can we assume that all nations 
are equal in their opportunity or capacity to develop 
their own life. The simple assumption that all they 
need is to be left alone is merely a selfish way of 
leaving them exposed to dangers both from without 
and within. This assumption that our duty to others 
is to let them alone is a very common error in the 
world just now and has done great harm both to our 
conception of parenthood and in the relation of 
teacher to taught. It is probably a form of pano- 
phobia or the fear of life, an idea that anything in 
which there is a temptation to go wrong should be 
avoided. But is it not true that where the temptation 
to do wrong is strongest, the opportunity to do good 
is also greatest, and the complexes produced by the 
heavy father and the managing mother are not an 
argument for the State care of all children but for 
better parenthood. The rich true relationship between 
parent and child is not produced by the assertion of 
an existing equality which is obviously untrue but 
by the acknowledgment of a deep spiritual equality 
which may be attained. The whole aim of teaching 
and training implies at once a recognition of an exist- 
ing inequality and the assumption that it can be 
removed or reduced. This is also true of the relation 
of nations and races. It is absurd to pretend that 
they are not at differing stages of development or 
that their characteristics fit them alike for self-gov- 
ernment or to contribute to the life of nations. 

It must be freely admitted that there will always 
remain a strong temptation to selfish exploitation 
when a powerful nation or a highly developed one 
is brought into contact with a weak or undeveloped 
nation; but all the possibilities of such temptation 
and all past history which records the sins and suffer- 
ings that have followed from great nations failing 
in this regard cannot be an argument for the isola- 
tion of the strong from the weak or the highly trained 
from the undeveloped. Neither do we really help 
in the progress of mankind by attempting to prove 
that all nations are equal and that these differences 
do not exist. As in the case of the parent and the 
teacher there must certainly be an acknowledgment 
of a deep spiritual and abiding value in the weak or 
undeveloped nation, in a potentiality for self organi- 
zation and for contributing to the whole. But this 
does not mean that they are at present equal, nor 
excuse the more privileged nation for avoiding its 
duty by arguing that, if it attempted it, it might be 
tempted to sin. 

There are so many aspects of life that it is rarely 








that any nation can approach another in the guise 
of benefactor without also becoming recipient and 
it may require great grace on the part of a nation 
enjoying great material wealth and a highly organized 
political life to recognize those aspects of life in 
which it needs to learn rather than to teach, to 
receive rather than to give. This fact, however, should 
not blind us to the peculiar position in which the 
United States and Great Britain will probably find 
themselves at the close of this war and their peculiar 
and historically unique position in their relation to 
the other nations of the world. It is easy to under- 
stand the desire to escape from such a test because 
there is little in our history to assure us that we 
shall be good enough to avoid its temptations or to 
seize its opportunities to serve mankind. But appar- 
ently history is not going to allow us to escape the 
test and if we have to face it, it will be better to do 
so with our eyes wide open. One of the simplest 
ways of blinding ourselves is to cry ““No imperialism” 
and to attempt to rid ourselves of the responsibility 
by assuming an equality of all the nations which does 
not exist. 

It is impossible to foretell exactly how this re- 
sponsibility will fall but there is no doubt of the 
intense solemnity of the hour, for the happiness of 
millions must rest upon the way in which this task 
is faced. All history calls us to acknowledge the many 
painful mistakes that have been made in the past 
but in no way exonerates us from facing our respon- 
sibility. The material wealth of the world will be 
more unevenly divided than ever. There will be 
greater disparities in every aspect of national life 
and resources and as far as we can see those re- 
sources, material, mental and spiritual will, humanly 
speaking, be at the disposal of a few great nations. 
The first responsibility of the United States and 
Great Britain will be to their Allies, Russia and 
China, who will have been more exhausted by their 
part in the war. To contribute to these nations what 
they need and at the same time to receive what they 
can cor.tribute and to bring the total contribution to 
the common service of mankind, will demand imperial 
thinking of a type and extent never dreamed of before 
in the history of the world. While we shall rejoice 
in every change in Russia that makes her more 
democratic and more spiritually akin to the democ- 
racies of Great Britain and America, it will only 
delay real progress if these changes are brought 
about not by a genuine change of heart but by a 
financial force majeure. Russia has much to learn 
and this is natural for her experience of representa- 
tive government is not of long duration but Russia 
also has much to teach from her experience of co- 
operative ownership in industry and the stabilization 
it produces as the years of war have proved. But 
immediately the war is over, unless there is a real 
change of heart on the part of the English speaking 





democracies, the only measure will be the financial, 
and money will subtly, if not openly, dominate. This 
will eventually make Russia desire to revolt against 
the crushing of its own individuality and it will rob 
the world of that great contribution which Russia 
has to make just now. The same is true of China, 
but in a different way. A careful study of Christian 
missions in China is very illuminating. It has proved 
to be almost beyond the wit of those responsible for 
carrying the message of Christianity to China to do 
so without unduly Westernizing the Chinese in habit 
and mode of thought. Modern Chinese nationalism 
has prevented this tendency from going too far. 
What the Christian Church has almost failed to do 
is not going to be easy for the nation. 

Probably no nation can contribute as much as 
China to the salvation of true education from its 
domination to commerce and industry by emphasizing 
its spiritual values. But unless there is a sense of a 
world empire to be served, the best gifts will remain 
undeveloped, or at least never used to the fullest 
extent. If the rights are of the individual nations 
alone and virtue is made out of leaving each other 
alone, we shall but prepare for another war. How 
clearly it is being written across the pages of history 
“No nation liveth to itself and no nation dieth to 
itself but whether we die or live we are the Lords.” 
And in belonging to Him we also belong to each 
other, with all the gifts that God has given us. Our 
happiness and peace cannot be assured by the recog- 
nition of right alone but only by something much 
more exacting, once expressed in the words “We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak and not to please ourselves.” 


In any attempt to do our duty to the occupied 
countries we shall be faced with the most terrible 
temptations even in their gratitude. But as far as 
one can gather the experiences of occupation have 
led at least some of these nations to learn valuable 
things about the true meaning of life and they may 
contribute even more than they receive. 


We cannot go into details here as to each occupied 
country but think only in general terms. In times 
of war the greater nations are inevitably ruthless in 
their treatment of the interests of smaller nations. 
In peace time in a continent dominated by the idea 
of a balance of power or even a league of nations, 
it is possible for a small nation to exploit its position 
or its small resources. But it is difficult for its real 
contribution to be made effective. It can only be 
fairly evaluated if we think imperially—a nation’s 
real contribution may have no relation to its military 
or financial resources, nor even to its political or- 
ganization, and its ability to make itself heard. The 
ideal cannot be reached if the endeavor is merely to 
hold together a number of sovereign states with con- 
flicting rights; it can, if the dominating unit is the 
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whole. To this whole the nations must each give 
its peculiar contribution and from it each must re- 
ceive according to its need. But nothing can be 
accomplished if they are regarded as members all 
having equal duties and equal demands. It will need 
imperial thought of the very highest order if the 
whole world is to profit by the lessons which Norway, 
Holland, Poland and Czechoslovakia have learned in 
the furnace. 


Finally we have a duty to our present enemies. 
While we may talk legitimately of re-educating Ger- 
many, this can only be done effectively if we are also 
prepared to re-educate ourselves. We have no busi- 
ness to attempt to conform them to our pattern 
except insofar as we are assured it is neither British 
nor American but the pattern for mankind; and it 


is only national conceit if we imagine we have 
learned that yet. 


We cannot even picture the full opportunities of 
this new world made one by the vast increases in 
speed and communication and also made one, not 
by the will of those who will have the opportunity of 
wielding it into one, but by the recognized need of 
unity to prevent the repetition of such tyrannies as 
we are now, by the Grace of God, overcoming. But 
if the United States of America and Great Britain 
are democratically governed in any true sense, then 
the responsibility upon the ordinary citizen in both 
countries is immense and he must think imperially, 
think indeed in terms of a world wide empire not 
under one civil government but with one human 
ideal. 


Christianity and International Order 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN 


HE theme of justice—one of the basic Christian 

keys to conduct—is central and recurrent in the 
deliberations of the many Christian bodies which are 
studying the conditions of a lasting peace. Through- 
out the many statements they have given out there 
runs the thread of a common conviction that the 
problem presented to mankind at the end of this war 
will not be a mere patching up of specific dislocations 
caused by the war, but a deep-seated, fundamental 
reconstruction of society. 

Unless the conditions of injustice and decadence 
in modern society which gave birth to the Russian 
Revolution, Italian Fascism, German Nazism, and 
the American New Deal can be remedied within 
individual nations, volcanic popular movements of 
discontent are bound to continue to arise which will 
upset any arrangements for keeping peace between 
nations. On the other hand, no modern nation can 
hope to keep its house in order in a world given 
Over to incessant wars. The problem of establishing 
a just peace is only a part—though an integral one— 
of the greater problem of reshaping modern society 
on a basis more in conformity with God’s design 
for man. 

In recent years the modern industrial revolution, 
with its conquest of time and space and its making 
of the world an inter-connected economic unit, has 
placed the economic welfare of the inhabitants of 
every country and even their lives and liberties at 
the mercy of decisions made by foreign governments 
over which they have no control and of events which 
take place thousands of miles from their boundaries. 
This condition has enormously complicated the prob- 
lem of maintaining conditions of political and eco- 
nomic justice within and between nations. The 


refusal of the great nations to recognize their politi- 
cal and economic interdependence prior to 1939 has 
resulted in a gradual breakdown of law and order and 
finally in a second World War. The primary and 
essential condition of lasting peace is the re-establish- 
ment both within states and between them of condi- 
tions which men recognize as just. 

That something has been profoundly wrong with 
twentieth century capitalist society few would deny. 
The chief symptom is the inability of capitalist de- 
mocracies thus far in this century to eliminate re- 
current mass unemployment in time of peace. Unless 
the capitalist system of free enterprise can demon- 
strate the capacity to provide and maintain a far 
higher rate of steady employment than it has done 
hitherto, it will permanently lose the allegiance of 
the great mass of the people. For unemployment has 
been eliminated in war twice within a generation, and 
it will be hard to convince a public which has seen 
this happen that the problem cannot be solved in 
peace either through private enterprise or govern- 
ment intervention or through a combination of the 
two. 

The most encouraging single omen for a pros- 
perous post-war era is the fact that the leaders of 
American business have recognized and accepted 
post-war job creation as industry’s first responsi- 
bility and that they are going to work at the problem 
with all the enthusiasm and resourcefulness which in 
previous years they brought to bear on mass produc- 
tion and mass selling. Maybe there is atmost univer- 
sal recognition of the obligation of society to pro- 
vide some measure of security for every city in invol- 
untary unemployment, sickness and old age. 











Recognition and judicious application of this prin- 
ciple will not destroy capitalism. On the contrary, 
it will tend to preserve it in modified, perhaps 
strengthened, form. The principles of economic 
justice require not only that governments safeguard 
the right of every individual to useful employment 
but that, in the interest of the general welfare, they 
support and encourage to the fullest degree the ele- 
ments of private enterprise and initiative which have 
repeatedly demonstrated the capacity, when given 
reasonable liberty and encouragement, to create new 
products, new industries and new employment. As 
Captain Oliver Lyttleton, Minister of Production and 
a British industrialist, has put it, the essence of 
democracy after the war should be “a balance be- 
tween the organizing power of the state and the 
driving power of the free individual.” 

In this connection, James P. Warburg has defined 
a principle which I believe to be firmly rooted in the 
absolutes of the Christian and of the Jewish faith 
and which is of universal applicability. The principle, 
applied to international relations, reads: “The Gov- 
ernment of a nation must have the power to do 
within its nation whatever the people of that nation 
desire it to do; it must not have the power to do 
things which affect the people of other nations with- 
out their, too, having a voice in the matter.” 

Let us examine the relationship of this basic prin- 
ciple to a concrete political policy—one which has 
already been laid before the American people for 
their approval—the policy of postwar economic re- 
construction advocated by Mr. Cordell Hull.* The 
main features of this policy are: 


“1. Extreme nationalism must not again be per- 
mitted to express itself in excessive trade re- 
strictions. 


“2. Non-discrimination in international commercial 
relations must be the rule, so that international 
trade may grow and prosper. 


“3. Raw material supplies must be available to all 
nations without discrimination. 


“4, International agreements regulating the supply 
of commodities must be so handled as to pro- 
tect fully the interests of the consuming coun- 
tries and their people. 


“5. The institutions and arrangements of interna- 
tional finance must be so set up that they lend 
aid to the essential enterprises and the continu- 
ous development of all countries, and permit 
the payment through processes of trade conso- 
nant with the welfare of all countries.” 


What Secretary Hull says, in effect, is that hence- 
forth no nation shall have the right to take action 
which intimately effects for better or worse the eco- 


* Reported in New York Herald-Tribune, May 19, 1941. 


nomic welfare of other nations—for example, to set 
up high tariffs, alter the relative value of currency, 
bar immigration—except after consultation with these 
others and taking fully into account the effect of its 
policies on their welfare. This is a practical expres- 
sion in political policy of a basic, inherent principle 
of human justice. 

But the history of the past few years demonstrates 
that we must go further than this if we are to lay the 
sound foundations for a lasting peace. 

During the early stages of the present war one 
after another of the small nations of Europe, which 
had attained a very considerable measure of both 
political and economic justice within its borders, was 
invaded without provocation and subjected to an 
intolerable tyranny. The people of these small coun- 
tries had no voice whatever in the decisions which 
led up to these invasions. They had leaned over 
backwards to mind their own business and avoid 
giving offense to their powerful neighbors. Never- 
theless, the structure of law and justice which it had 
taken generations of national life to build was shat- 
tered in a few days. These peoples have been living 
ever since under the rule of naked and capricious 
force. 

Beyond all possibility of dispute it has been dem- 
onstrated that the capacity of any European nation 
to maintain economic and political justice within its 
own borders is dependent on the establishment of 
political and economic justice throughout Europe 
as a whole. 

The irrational, unbridled aggression of the Axis 
disrupted the whole economy of the United States 
and affected the lives and enterprises of millions of 
our people for the worse. The attainment of economic 
and political justice by the people of the United 
States is directly linked with the establishment of 
just and peaceable conditions throughout the world. 

If we analyze the source of the peace, combined 
with freedom, which has characterized the internal 
economy of nations like England and the United 
States within the past fifty years, we find two out- 
standing conditions: (a) A wide area in which 
trade has been relatively free ; this has permitted the 
extensive circulation of goods and services and has 
given men the opportunity to acquire wealth and 
power in proportion to their natural ability—thus 
establishing a very rough and approximate sort of 
economic justice; and (b) a condition of affairs 
where the desire of the overwhelming majority of 
the citizens for peace under law is supported by a 
police and military force with such overwhelming 
potential power that only in exceptional cases does 
it have to be invoked. Does not this suggest that our 
problem is to extend these basic conditions which 
have successively contributed to the maintenance of 
peace within nations to the relations between na- 
tions ? 
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As long as the world is divided into independent 
sovereign nations, international law and order can- 
not be maintained through a single super-government 
using powers equivalent to those of an individual 
state. In the present stage of unequal development 
of the people of the world in political maturity it is 
questionable whether a super-government would 
work even if agreed to by all and it is certain that 
public opinion the world over is not ready to agree 
to any such solution. Peace in the coming century 


The World Church 


Federal Council Statement on Race Relations 


Challenging the evils of racial segregation and of 
racial discrimination, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in its annual Race 
Relations Message called upon all Christian people to 
be “unprejudiced and wise enough to bridge and cross 
the chasms of racial isolation and segregation.” 

It also urged church people to “vigorously oppose” all 
policies and practices of racial discrimination in the 
armed services and in employment in industry. 


One of the most pointed official statements on race 
discrimination ever issued by the Federal Council, the 
Message declared that “the growing resentment by dark- 
skinned peoples against white domination and their feel- 
ing that they are deprived of the position properly 
belonging to free men in a democratic society make it 
mandatory for Christians to speak with prophetic voice 
and act with apostolic conviction.” 

Anti-Semitism, ill-treatment of Negroes and Japanese 
Americans, and race riots in widely separated places 
were cited as evidences of the necessity for immediate 
and effective action. 

Declaring that the cause for which we are fighting 
is that of millions of men and women of many nations 
and races who are resisting tyranny, the message pointed 
out that of these people, four hundred millions are 
yellow, four hundred millions are brown and black and 
four hundred millions are white. “We must remember 
without regard to racial distinctions that China, India 
and other eastern and western nations are our allies. 
We cannot achieve a cooperative world order without 
them—nor should we!” 


Warning that we may win the war but forfeit the 
peace unless we “weave interracial respect and coopera- 
tion into the fabric of our thought and life,” the message 
declared that “we must not, like our enemies, commit the 
sin of racial contempt and domination based upon theo- 
ries of a master race.” 


“There must be a change on our part not only of 
policy but of manner; not only of behavior but of heart,” 
the statement continued. “For in this conflict in which 
every race is involved and in which freedom is a shining 
goal, we as a nation shall prove our sincerity by achiev- 
ing within our own boundaries vital community, irre- 
spective of color, or cultural heritage... . We must 
demonstrate in life the peace and goodwill among all 
classes and races which we so ardently profess.” 


will be maintained not by the abnegation of power, 
either political or economic, by any nation, but 
through the close cooperation of nations that use their 
power as trustees for the preservation of international 
law and order and the promotion of the material 
welfare of all peoples. The United Nations consti- 
tutes the nucleus of such a union. Their ability to 
put the common interest first during the war en- 
courages the hope that they will be able to continue 
to put the common interest first in the coming peace. 


: News and Notes 


Germans Withdraw Demand for Censorship of 
Sermons 


The Danish Church has won a signal victory over 
German occupation authorities in Denmark by forcing 
them to withdraw a demand that sermons broadcast in 
religious services be submitted first for censorship, the 
Stockholm newspaper Dagens Nyheter said in a recent 
dispatch. 

The dispatch said the Germans had been forced to 
back down after Denmark’s primate, Bishop Hans Fugs- 
sang Damgaarl, had issued an ultimatum warning Ger- 
man authorities that he would stop broadcasting religious 
services altogether if the censorship order were not 
withdrawn and that they would have a “church con- 
flict” on their hands. 


Czechoslovak Protestant Churches Badly Hit 


German confiscation of church property in Czecho- 
slovakia and lack of theological training facilities due 
to the closing of universities have combined to place the 
Protestant Church in a “difficult position,” according to 
a KIPA, International Catholic Press Agency dispatch. 

In Prague, three of the Evangelical Church’s twelve 
parishes are without pastors, the dispatch said, and out 
of 75 churches, mission halls and other church buildings, 
all but 31 are “no longer available for ecclesiastical 
purposes.” 


Disapproves of Far Eastern Settlement 


The Federal Council Commission on a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace has published an estimate of the Cairo com- 
munique on the Far Eastern settlement by Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale University, a specialist 
on oriental problems. 

Professor Latourette finds the plans of the big powers 
for Japan and the orient disappointing. “The disposition 
of territory proposed in the communique,” he declares, 
“will require so drastic an adjustment in the economy 
of Japan as to threaten the livelihood of her people.” 
He thinks that “the tone of the communique suggests a 
spirit of self-righteousness—which is scarcely compati- 
ble with the Commission’s second guiding principle that 
‘all share in responsibility for present evils. A mood 
of genuine penitence is therefore demanded of us, indi- 
viduals and nations alike’.” 
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Communication 


To THE EpiTor: 

First of all I want to thank you for the help which I, 
a minister in these difficult days, regularly receive from 
Christianity and Crisis. The stimulating and discerning 
articles contribute not a little toward clarifying and 
directing one man’s thinking on present world events; 
also toward interpreting the Christian Ethic in such a 
way as to bring it to bear forcefully upon the solution 
of world problems confronting us. I believe I can truth- 
fully say that following a reading of your journal I feel 
impelled to be a more thoughtful preacher ! 

In the November 15th issue of Christianity and Crisis 
there is an article by Chaplain Clarence Kilde on 
“Thoughts While Trudging the Tundra,” to which you 
have appended a note. In the concluding paragraph, 
following reference to our punishment of the Nazis, 
you say, “. . . though we must devise retributive justice 
and restraints upon further tendencies toward evil as 
carefully as possible, we must also understand as Chris- 
tians that the punishment of an evil doer is more in God’s 
hands than in ours. We must understand the significance 
of the word ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’” 


It is that last sentence which troubles me. You say, 
“We must understand the significance, etc.” But, frankly, 
I’m afraid some of us don’t. It is surely a profound 
religious idea, but what is its specific application in the 
realm of human history? We must ask concerning the 
When and the How of “The Lord’s Vengeance in His- 
tory” if it is to be more than an unrelated idea. I there- 
fore hope that you may help us further by writing some- 
thing more on this significant Biblical word. It seems 
to me that we are greatly in need of an adequate under- 
standing of it at this particular time. 

Frep W. NIEDRINGHAUS, 
First Congregational Church, 
Santa Ana, California. 


Public Library 
Woodward & Kirby Aves. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 650 1-45 





Our reference to the word of Scripture “Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord” does indeed require 
further explication as Mr. Niedringhaus suggests. In the 
present context of history the word would seem to mean 
that the actual course of history is producing a more 
terrible retribution for the German people than anything 
which statesmen can devise. Their cities are being 
destroyed and their defeat will produce a_ political, 
economic and moral collapse. Statecraft must find ways 
of preventing a recurrence of such an evil as Nazism 
but there is an element of impiety in trying to add purely 
punitive measures to what has already happened under 
the providence of God in history. 


Death of Dr. William Adams Brown 


Dr. William Adams Brown died on Dec. 15th in his 
78th year. Dr. Brown.was for forty years professor 
at Union Theological Seminary, from which position 
he retired in 1936. Since his retirement he has devoted 
himself completely to the cause of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity. He was undoubtedly America’s most eminent, 
active and devoted champion of Church unity in world- 
wide terms, and no one in this country carried greater 
responsibilities and was more instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the World Council of Churches than he. Dr. 
Brown was intimately associated with Christianity and 
Crisis since the inception of this paper. His death will 
be mourned not only in this country but in the world- 
wide Church, to the higher unity of which he con- 
tributed so much. 


Bishop Berggrav’s Guards 

Norway’s imprisoned Bishop Eivind Berggrav has 
such a marked influence over his guards that Nazi au- 
thorities are forced to keep changing them constantly, 
the Stockholm newspaper Nya Dagligt Allehanda. said 
in a recent dispatch. The items explained that “Bishop 
Berggrav is reported to possess a curious faculty of 
making Nazis reflect.” 





Our readers will be glad to know that we are receiving 
a tremendous correspondence from chaplains who have 
been sent gift subscriptions which have been made avail- 
able to them through a special fund to which our readers 
have been contributing. The chaplains are very appre- 
ciative of this service. A total of $900 providing for 
900 subscriptions has thus far been contributed by our 
readers. 





Through an error, expiration notices were inserted in 
the last issue of our journal and sent to many subscribers 
to whom the notice would not apply. We hope our sub- 
scribers will disregard this notice unless their subscrip- 
tion is about to expire. 
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John Crosby Brown is president of Tamblyn and 
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